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ACCOUNTING. 
Round Table Discussion: W. M. Cole, Chairman. 

W. M. Cole : It is worth while at the beginning of our 
evening together to note why the subject of accounting 
has been given a place on the program. 

Ten years ago, if I am not mistaken, accounting was 
a part of the curriculum of no college in the country, 
except as one or two colleges extended their operations 
beyond the academic field and provided special training 
professedly more or less technical for the benefit of the 
communities in which they happened to be situated. To 
put this more boldly, no college in the country then of- 
fered any course in accounting as a part of its academic 
work, rating the study of accounting as a part of a man's 
general liberal education. Probably not one college stu- 
dent in the country was then studying accounting unless 
he expected to be directly concerned in the handling of 
books of account. Today a dozen colleges offer one or 
more courses in accounts and list these courses as of 
academic as distinguished from technical grade, and most 
of these colleges have added these courses within the last 
three years. A third of them have added accounting in 
the last year. 

So far as the colleges are concerned, then, accounting 
is a new subject. As it chances, too, it is practically a 
new subject in the world of actual business. We have 
had the word "accounting" in common usage for many 
generations, but the thing that the word is now coming 
to stand for has been developed in the last twenty years, 
as a part of the general economic development of the last 
half century. Only within ten years has accounting come 
to take its place in any large number of establishments. 
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It has been commonly used only within the last three 
years. Even today it is practically unknown to the aver- 
age business man. 

It chances happily that in this subject is the economist's 
opportunity to show the man of practical affairs that 
economics is not mere theory. Accounts are the best 
common ground between the theorist and the practitioner. 
The business man has been remarking for years that the 
economist's theories are very much in the air. The econ- 
omist has sometimes reciprocated the disrespect by imply- 
ing that the average business man's notions are very much 
on the ground. In the field of accounting the business 
man is forced to rise to a scientific point of view, and the 
economist is brought down to the world of fact; so that 
the two men meet in a common atmosphere. When the 
economist by reading a business man's accounts can show 
the business man facts about his business which have 
never before been known, a closeness of touch is estab- 
lished between them. The thing is doubly impressive 
when the business man's son goes home, and, without 
technical training in the father's business, finds from the 
accounts, through his study of accounting at college, im- 
portant facts that the father had missed. 

A number of accountants and business men were re- 
cently talking over the field of accountancy and regret- 
ting that there was no adequate name to express the 
function of the professional accountant. One of them hit 
upon a phrase which is particularly happy in that it brings 
out exactly this common ground between the business 
man and the theorist, ground on which the accountant 
ought to dwell. He remarked that the accountant who 
does his work as it should be done might well be called a 
"consulting economist", because his work is similar in 
function to that of the "consulting engineer" and that of 
the "consulting chemist". 
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The demand for courses in accounting indicates that 
the public wishes teaching of this sort to be done. Those 
who are engaged in such education are especially favored. 
Here is a new subject of mental activity developing with 
practical men, needing the help of scientific men, intensely 
interesting to the public, and without traditions or legal 
handicaps. It is practically a new-born babe. We shall 
be very foolish if we do not study it while it is young — 
make ourselves a sort of child-study class, name it, class- 
ify it, forecast its future, and help to educate it. That is 
what we are here for tonight. 

Three problems arise: first, shall the colleges teach 
it, — that is, what is the relation of accounting to general 
economics? second, what should be comprehended by the 
term accounting, or can we find a better term to express 
the thing? third, since in the growth of the demand for 
accountants technical professional training is becoming 
necessary, what is to be the future of that profession and 
what must be provided as training? 

These things are not to be settled in a day. It is foolish 
to try to make up policies on a priori grounds. Our aim 
tonight is rather to focus attention on the problems than 
to solve them off-hand. The speakers whose names ap- 
pear on the program have kindly consented to present 
these problems and to offer tentative solutions. Their 
purpose is rather to stimulate discussion than to argue 
for their own opinions. 



